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THE DAY OF ATONEMENT (9355 DY’). 
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; (Continued from page 398.) 
We will now proceed to the elucidation of the first question— 
What is thy vocation ? 


Among the’ various throngs of mankind which we perceive 
incessantly running and hurrying along the road of life, we ob- 
serve some, whose toil and study ts merely to obtain sufficiency 
for themselves, neglecting their duties to those immediate relatives 
who look to them; others who, entertaining some more tender 
feelings for their family, consider it sufficient if they have pro- 
vided for themselves and their household; a third class cannot 
resist the demands made upon them to contribute a pittance to 
public charities, particularly as they wish to appear in the sub- 
scription-list of the great, without further troubling themselves 
about the application of their donations. 
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_ we will change them into cedars” (Is. ix, 10). 


These three classes | 


respectively we may term unmindful of their real vocation, un- | 
mindful that man forms merely a link in the great chain of | 


society, which he is bound to uphold and maintain, unmindful 
that those whom they callously treat as strangers are yet our 
brethren; as the Prophet Malachi says: ‘‘ Have we not all one 
Father? Hath not one God created us? Why do we deal 
treacherously every man against his brother” (Mal. ii, 10). 
Should any individual of these three classes ask himself the 


question put to Jonah, sn2xd1 m9 “ What is thy vocation ?” how 
confounded and abashed would he appear for the want of a satis- 
factory reply? Would an evasive answer appease the straight- 
forward and never-ceasing remonstrance of an uneasy conscience? 
And should we even succeed, after numerous struggles, to over- 
power and lull the loud-crying voice of conscience—should we be 
so stiff-necked as to shut our eyes against the obvious manifesta- 
tion of the judgments by which we are visited naturally and 
miraculously, or to shut our ears against the heart-stirring ex- 
hortations of the prophets missioned by our merciful Father 
to reclaim us—shall we likewise be able to stand before the 
thundering throne of the mighty Judge, who, on the day of 


account will repeat to us the question, {nNINoD ND “ What is thy 
vocation ?”’ Dare we attempt an ambiguous defence in the pre- 


sence of Him to whom the hidden thoughts of the chambers of | 


our hearts are unfolded 7 
How piercing was the emphatic question of the Prophet Isaiah, 


whose admonitions at the time of the decline of the kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel were answered by its rulers in the pride and 
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stoutness of their hearts: “The bricks are fallen down, but we 
will build with hewn stones; the sycamores are cut down, but 
But, continues the 
inspired prophet, “ And what will ye do in the day of visitation, 
and in the desolation which shall come from afar? To whom 
will ye flee for help ? and when will ye leave your glory ?” (x. 2.) 

Surely we cannot screen ourselves under the plea of ignorance, 
or want of a proper knowledge of our real vocation, since we 
have the Book of Life, written by the finger of God, every page 
of which develops precepts, statutes, and laws, most of which 
serve us as daily monitors to remind us of our vocation. They 
prescribe to a father the duties towards his wife and children, the 
duties of a teacher to his pupils, of a leader towards his flock 
(and vice versd), of the judge towards the parties who appeal to. 
him; prescribe the duties of man towards his neighbour and 
brother (brother, a term which, in Scripture, does not allude to_ 
the brother in consanguinity only, but to mankind in general), of 
which Holy Writ furnishes numerous examples in Moses and the 
prophets. 

My brethren, let us remember that we are now in the time of 
judgment, that we now stand before the throne of the Judge of 


all the earth, to reply to the question snaxdo mi “ What is thy 
vocation ?” 

Has the father discharged his duty towards his offspring ? Has 
he provided for their spiritual as well as for their temporal com- 
forts? Has he supplied them with that bread by which we 
obtain eternal life? ‘ Man does not live by bread only; but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth 
man live’’ (Deut. viii. 3). Has he given them to drink that water 
by which we quench our thirst for the knowledge of God and his 
laws? as the Prophet Isaiah says: ‘ fo! every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters” (Isaiah lv. 1). 

Has the teacher, besides his pecuniary remuneration, reflected 


that he is occupied in the arduous task of /7 nox ‘‘ the work 


| of God?” Has the judge dispensed impartial justice to the high 


and the low? Has the spiritual shepherd of a flock, as the 


) inspired Asaph saith of David, “fed them according to the 


hands?” (Psalm Ixxviii.) 


integrity of his heart, and guided them by the skilfulness of his 
Has he kept a watchful eye, to protect 
his sheep from going astray? Has the brother, in spiritual 
sense, acted as a brother ought to act towards his neighbour ? 
Has he concerned himself whether his charitable contributions 
were well bestowed? Has he, incapable though he may be to 
instruct himself, taken an active interest in the education of the 
poor ? to provide for them competent masters, pious and moral 
preceptors, to seeds strewed in the furrows of their youthful and 
tender minds ? 

My brethren, when these questions are put to us, shall we then 
be able to give the powerful though concise reply— 


I am an Hebrew, and | fear the Eternal God of heaven, who has made the 
sea and dry land ? 
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Indeed, if we can rejoin, “I am an Hebrew,” we have satis- 
factorily answered this important question. If we own ourselves 
Hebrews, know our duties as Hebrews, and fear the Lord ac- 


ly, our vocation is accomplished. But, alas! how confused — 
and aghast will they be, who, having neglected their vocation, feel — 


the darting arrows of conscience, which reproaches them in the 
words of the great poet of the Bechmash Olam, chapter the 
seventh: “If created with an ulterior aim, I go about languidly, 
with folded hands, idly delaying to fulfil the purpose for which I 
am sent, what advantage is a hoary head, or an increase of years? 
What profit is all this, if sent hither for certain objects, feeble- 
handed as I am, plagued with the propensity of loitering, and 
stricken with a bent to waste? . . . Ah! I may say unto myself, 
‘How sweet are my ways to my taste!” . . . Will my choice be 
confirmed? Will my words be credited? . .. Will my false 
notions be acknowledged in the court of the Eternal King? or 
durst I presume on my own contemptible opinion, when the 
counsel of the Holy One subverts it, or venture on words, :the 
end of which may prove bitter ?” * 


[I. —Whence dost thou come? 

The Almighty Creator has formed man of the perishable dust 
of the earth, yet breathed within him a soul of eternal life, which 
places him above all the other animals of the creation, and sub- 
dues them to his dominion. 
and considered but little less than angels,—whilst that heavenly 
soul crowns him, as the Psalmist says, with glory and majesty 
(Psalm viii.); yet the same inspired author says of him, “ As for 
man, his days are as grass: as a flower of the field, so he 
flourisheth ; for the wind passeth over it and is it gone,” etc. This 
immense contrast in the component portions of man—this daughter 
of heaven, as the soul is poetically termed by the author of the 
Bechmash Olam, wrapt in an earthly fading mantle, is the cause 
of the constant conflict and warfare raging in the breast of man, 
as soon as he knows to reject evil and choose good. For, in the 
rejection of that which is really evil, and the choice of that which 
is genuine good, body and soul differ so widely, that it causes an 
incessant strife. The enjoyment of transient pleasures is eagerly 
embraced as a durable by our bodily inclinations, and re- 
jected as a hidden evil by our immortal soul. The Infinite 
Mercy has, in His sacred law, decided this difference, and dis- 
tinctly pointed out that which is really good, and that which is 
really evil: ‘* See, I have set before thee this day life and good, 
and death and evil” (Deut. xxx. 15). Yet the serpent of seduc- 
tion is so subtle and malicious, as to take advantage of our pre- 
dominant desires, and to persuade us to grasp at the pleasures 
which this world offers to us, and not to sacrifice them to the 
invisible and inconceivable bliss promised hereafter. As Isaiah 
reproaches his sensual and voluptuous contemporaries, who said : 
‘And behold . . . slaying oxen, killing sheep, eating flesh, and 
drinking wine: let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall die.” 
In this unequal struggle, our soul would surely be enthralled and 
defeated under the sway of our bodily passions; the glittering 
splendour and pompous charms of transient objects being con- 
stantly before us and in our reach, whilst the heavenly treasures, 
though indeed far more valuable than the former, are only open 
to a mental view, and slumber in the abyss of futurity. 

In this unequal conflict, no human ‘calculation, no phil- 


osophic dogmas, no imaginary power, would be of any avail 
to check the headlong current of our animal instincts, which are | 
evil from our youth, and which would ascribe their origin to — 
natural weakness, saying, ‘ Are we not created out of dust? Can | Jews of Oxford, we consoled ourselves with the idea that these 
we aspire to be like angels, while dwelling in houses of clay, and — 


Were it not for the interference of the | 


clinging to the earth ?” 
determined Judge, who hastens to succour and to rescue our soul 


from unavoidable annihilation ; were it not for the voice of con- | 
science, which incessantly reminds us of the perishableness of the 


* We are indebted for this translation to the pen of the late Dr. Van | 
Oven, inserted in the //ebrew Reevew, edited by the Rev. Dr. M.J.Raphall, — 
Minister of the Jewish congregation at Birmingham . 
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And whilst man is thus elevated, | 


one and the stability of the other, and which cries to us, “ How 
much longer will ye run after the shadow, and fail to grasp at 
the real substance? until, on a sudden, you will be precipitated 
into the valley of the shadow of death;” and which loudly ex- 
claims to us, “ ®13/M }'XD, whence dost thou come?” True thou 
art formed of earth; but doth thy soul not spring from heaven ? 
Art thou not invested with an internal power to conquer thy 
earthly lusts, and to banish them from thy heart ? 

The vessel on the troubled sea, visited by the mighty tempest 
from the Lord, threatening the destruction of the ship, is an apt 
simile of the commotion within the heart of man, composed of 
opposite elements :—like a ship which would have been driven 
back by an adverse storm from the place of her destination, were 
it not for the laborious and wise care of her master, who spreads 
her sails, and steers her course in the proper direction ;—like a 
ship which, often within sight of the intended port, would have 
been swallowed up by the devouring elements when baffled b 
contrary winds, were it not for the assistance of those pilots, 
whose local knowledge enables them to lead the vessel safely to 
the haven. Thus it is with the frail body of man on the stormy 
sea of life. His progress on the perilous voyage is often retarded, 


checked ; yea, he is often driven back when near his destination 


by the torrent of his passions, which rush upon his weaker mental 
deliberations; were it not for the protecting shield of the ‘ voice 
of conscience,” which, like the 531n7 35, the shipmaster of our 
text, steers him safely through the stormy paths of life, repeatedly 
putting the question, RI3N jx, “ Whence dost thou come ?” 
Hast thou not the internal power, endowed by the heavenly 
Father, to combat false delusions, and to direct thy course to thy 
sublime destination ? 7 
(To be continued.) 


OXFORD SYNAGOGUE. 


To turn from the magnificent colleges, halls, churches and chapels, 
with their ancient splendour and majestic grandeur—with their 
verdant gardens and walks, rivulets and orchards—down to the 
lonely, humble synagogue, excites reflections of the saddest nature, 
but affords also a shade of consolation. The contrast between 
the rich and princely institutions of the church, on the one hand, 
and the poor synagogue, on the other, is certainly a melancholy 
one. In London and some of the large provincial towns, where 
the Jews have respectable buildings in which to worship their 
God, the contrast is less glaring; but here, at Oxford, where we 
have stayed during this week, we could not help lamenting the 
smallness of the Jewish congregation in a place the name of which 
is synonymous with learning and knowledge. There are no more 
than five or six Jewish families in this place altogether ; and these 
take no interest whatever in collegiate affairs—they are occupied 
with business. Our learned friend, Rabbi Hirsch Edelman, is the 
only one who knows anything about learned Oxford, and he works 
from morning to night at the Bodleian Library. When we visited 
that vast establishment, and there saw the two greatest collec- 
tions of Jewish books and MSS. which our nation ever possessed 
(the Oppenheim and the Michael Libraries), we could not resist 
exclaiming, 17 AY ** How awful is this place!” But 
what increased its awfulness was the reflection that there could 
not be found a Jewish individual or a Jewish institution to pur- 
chase these treasures, which are now buried at Oxford. 
Proceeding on the Day of Atonement to the small synagogue 
in Paradise Square, which was but recently established by the 


few poor Jews—poor in comparison to the immense wealth of the 
great founders of the Oxford institutions—after all, congregated 
to worship the God of Israel, with all their heart, with all their 
soul, and with all their might. There was no choir, no grandeur 
of any kind, no show and ro pomp, yet there was earnest devo- 
tion. ‘I'he poor Jewish travellers in the vicinity ‘locked to this 


humble house of worship, to implore pardon from a merciful God, 
who has set apart this day for prayer and humiliation. Strange, 
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that the bishop of the diocese (no friend to the Jews, as we all 
know), had also appointed Wednesday as a day of humiliation 
and prayer on account of the cholera. We cannot conclude this 
notice of the Oxford congregation without recording the charitable 
efforts of this small and humble congregation, and their benevo- 
lence to the many poor strangers ‘who visit this town. Much 
praise is also due to them for their excellent management of the 
synagogue affairs, which require to be conducted with much 
economy, on account of the smallness of its income. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—In the Jewish Chronicle of Sept. 14th we have an in- 
enious exposition of a remarkable passage in the 110th Psalm. 
The light thrown upon it by your correspondent, ‘* A. Fischel,” 
enables me to lay before you another version of the same passage, 
and which appears to me to be the true one. Highly as I esteem 
and respect your correspondent, in whom I recognise the learned 
and friendly “ A. F.,” I feel that he would despise me were I[ to 
offer him a tribute of this respect in the shape of insincerity and 
flattery. If, then, instead of lauding his proposed reading, I take 
upon myself the hazardous task of offering a different version, I 
trust much to the goodness of his disposition, and still more to 
his love of truth, for a candid consideration of the same. 
The objections I have to his proposed reading are certainly 
very slight, since they mainly rest on the following :— 
1. According to the Masoretic accentuation, the word D123 has 
a conjunctive accent, and therefore cannot be severed from the 


succeeding word 3>'n, which has the poetical disjunctive X37 

2. The beautiful phrase, “the dew from the womb of the 
morning,” is such a charming expression, that to do away with it 
appears to me almost like pulling a gem out of the minstrel- 
monarch’s crown. 

Slight, however, as these objections are in a critical point of 
view, they nevertheless are objections, and justify us in seeking 
another version, if possible, less objectionable. 

To me it appears that the intention of the poet was to draw a 
striking contrast between the days of David's manhood and the 


days of his youth; his manhood he designates by the term 7>'n, 
and his youth by sn7>*. In his manhood he sat on his throne, 
receiving the free-wi!l offerings of his people at Jerusalem; in his 
youth he sat early and late, feeding his father’s flocks, whilst the 
dew fell freely upon him ‘from the womb of the morning ;”" and 
thus the poet represents it : 


Jom oYa nat yy Thy people bring free-will offerings in the day of 
thy manhood 
wIp—772~=«CIn the glory of holiness (i.e. in Jerusalem) 
5o (As freely) as the dew (came) to thee from the 
womb of the morning in the days of thy youth. 

If this reading be the true one, I consider myself mainly 
indebted for it to ‘‘ A. F.,” since the reading of the first line, as 
given by him, has been the principal key to the whole. Of the 
three readings quoted by your correspondent, Mendelssohn's ap- 
pears to me the best; but whether “ A. F.’s” or mine be nearest 
the true one, himself shall be the judge. 

On referring to Voltaire’s Dictionnaire Philosophique, I find 
that, by trusting to memory, I have committed an error. It 
seems that Voltaire refers not to the prohibitory law in Lev. 
Xviii. 22, but to the kindred one, which occurs in Exod. xxii. 18. 
I rectify this error simply in order to save somebody else the 
trouble of doing it for me; the argument, however, in the main, 
still remains unimpaired. 


Permit me to conclude this with the following quotation from 


the Encyclopedia Britandica, article ** Plato :”—‘“‘ Indeed it has 
been further asserted that, whilst in Egypt, he (Plato) had access 


to an existing Greek version of the Old Testament, and that to 


this circumstance we must attribute that purer and more elevated 
theology which his works exhibit, in comparison with those of 
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other heathen philosophers. A strange oversight in chronology 
has also attributed to him a personal intercourse with the prophet 
Jeremiah, These statements are obviously mere suppositions, by 
which Christians, over-zealous for Plato's philosophy, vindicated 
their admiration of it, whilst they asserted also the origioality and 
supremacy of Scripture truth. At the same time it is indisput- 
able that Judaism diffused much religion and mora! truth beyond 
its own pale; and that not only Plato, but the Egyptian priests, 
his instructors, unconsciously derived much from the inspired 
sources in collecting, under the form of fable, or allegory, or 
maxim, portions of truth which the Sacred Oracles had scattered 
around them in their transmission.” 
I remain, Sir, with great respect, yours faithfully, 
Hertz Ben Pincaas. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—If Eichhorn be even not correct in his statement that 
Plato calls Moses “ lawgiver,’’ we should nevertheless not aceuse 
him of telling a deliberate falsehood, but rather, if merely out of 
gratitude for the information eontained in his works, exclaim with 
Horace : “ Jndignor quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus.”” 

He eould neither have had any object in fabricating this asser- 
tion; for however flattering the eulogium of Plato might bave 
been, it would make Moses as little superior as his scorn could 
have made him inferior, Israel is not less the “ chosen ple” 
because Horace cum suis exclaims, “ Credat Judeus!" whilst 
Tacitus laughs and ridicules the Jews, because (to use his own 
words) ‘‘ the Jews acknowledge one God only, and him they see 
in the mind’s eye, and him they adore in contemplation, con- 
demning as impious idolators all who, with perishable materials 
wrought into the human form, attempt to give a representation of 
the Deity. The God of the Jews is the great governing mind 
that directs and guides the whole frame of nature, eternal, infinite, 
and neither capable of change nor subject to decay.” In fact, all 
those that adhered to truth have equally undergone persecution ; 
or for what other reason was Copernicus thrown into prison than 
for telling the truth? Difference of religion, however, was 
always the greatest instigator of malignity. It is said that Echo, 
hearing somebody— 


Ask: Which are the worst of insects? 
Rapidly replied ............ .. sects! 


But to return to Eichhorn; if he even, like Homer, wished to 
make the whole universe praise his hero, he had very little neces- 
sity of fubricating an eulogium on Moses, as he could have found 
several among the Greeks, as those of Longinus, Strabo, and 
Diodorus Siculus. 

I perfectly agree with Hertz Ben Pinchas that Plato knew and 
appreciated the Pentateuch, but differ from him in his opinion 
that any sophist could maintain the contrary; for the Greeks 
themselves, whose national pride it was to maintain their * divine 
origin,” nevertheless considered the Hebrews as their teachers. 
Hirmipus (who is quoted by Origen and Josephus) says that 
‘Pythagoras had partly derived his learning from the Hebrews ;" 
Clearchus relates the same respecting Aristotle; whilst Porphy- 
rus distinctly says that “ the Hebrews as the inventors of wisdom 
or philosophy.” 
I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Brighton, Sept. 23rd, 1849. A. Fiscuev. 

P.S. There are some errata in my last which I must request you to cor- 
rect. The title of the book to which I alluded is Meier's Jadaica, seu serep- 
torum veterum profanorum de Rebus Judaicis, Fragmenta. The word Te 20 


should be 5o72x, which, being derived from the Greek 4artalfos, has inter- 
changed « with ). 


| 4 To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Sir,—If the celebrated Eichhorn has actually told the world that 


Plato calls Moses the Lawgiver, and some of your readers are hopi 


soon to see in your valuable journal the cited testimony in the origina 
wait in vain for the fulfil- 


Greek, J beg to assure them that they must 
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ment of their expectations. I have long since stated, and now repeat, 
iny firm belief, that no mention is to be found made, either of Moses 
himself or of his Law, in any Greek or Roman author whatever, pre- 
vious to the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who, from his anxious 
wish to accumulate a vast library at Alexandria, procured, amongst 
other things, a translation of the Pentateuch into Greek; and from 
that time, but not before, the Greek sages became somewhat ac- 
quainted with the religion of the Jews, and their legislator Moses. In 
this I am further confirmed from what I read in the Jewish Antiquities 
of Flavius Josephus (lib. xii. c.2), where the author describes the 
entertainment given to the seventy-two interpreters, on which occa- 
sion the king is said to have expressed his surprise that none of the 
ancients had ever mentioned the Jewish law, being so admirable 
as it was; to which Demetrius is said to have made answer, 
that no one had dared to transcribe any part of the laws on account 
of their venerable and sacred character, and that certain having ven- 
tured on the attempt had been punished by God; relating also, at the 
same time, how that Theopompus, having felt a desire to say some- 
thing about them, was troubled with a mental malady for more than 
thirty days, and that on its abatement he appeased the Deity, suspect- 
ing that his aberration of mind had arisen from that cause. Hence we 
may see the folly of supposing the Greek legislators and philosophers 
to have borrowed anything whatever from the writings of Moses. It 
was not Palestine, but Egypt, into which they betook themselves for 
the acquisition of wisdom. Had Plato made any mention of Moses, 
the fact would have been duly noticed either by Flavius Josephus or 
Philo Judaus. ‘The truth is, the early Christian fathers, being 
taunted by their Gentile opponents with the novelty of their gospel, 
endeavoured to connect it with the antiqiity of Judaism, as being 
derived from it ; and so retaliated on their Greek assailants, by giving 


them to understand that Moses was a much more ancient legislator , 


than Solon, and that whatever was valuable in the Grecian code had 
been borrowed or stolen from the laws of Moses. Hence Justin 
Martyr, in his Ad Graecos Cohortatio, though frankly confessing that 
Plato did not dare to name Moses for fear of being punished for it, 
vet strenuously contends that he must have obtained his idea of the 
eternity of the Godhead from Moses alone, whom Diodorus, not Plato, 
is said to term the first of legislators, or voxoOerns (a lawgiver). In 
like manner, Clemens Alexandrinus, in his Strom. (lib. i.), introduces 
both Numenius and Eupolemus as eulogising Moses. The former is 
quoted as considering Plato a second Moses, writing in the Attic 
dialect. The latter is cited as saying, in his book concerning the 
Kings of Judea, not only that Moses was rpwros codos (a prime sage), 
but that he first taught the Jews the art of Grammar; that the 
Pheenicians received it from the Jews, and the Greeks from the 
Pheenicians. If I should be asked how Eupolemus had got to know 
all this, 1 would reply from the fecundity of his own imagination, and 
not from any authentic records to which he could have had access. 
| I remain yours sincerely, 


J. OXLEE. 
Molesworth Rectory, September-21st, 1849. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 

Sir,—Convinced that communications from here on the state of 
Judaisin cannot fail to be interesting to your readers, I take the first 
opportunity, after the storm which has passed over my head, to 
address a few lines to you for insertion in your valuable journal, 
Were the Jewish Chronicle a political journal, | might be tempted to 
relate to you my adventures with the police authorities of this town : 
but as such a subject would be totally foreign to the purposes and 
tendencies of your journal, I will at once turn to things in general, 
and to Berlin Judaism in particular. | 
hear that while I have not yet had a sight of anv of the German Jew- 
ish periodicals (not one of our literary celebrities here encouraging 
them), I have, hitherto, through the kindness of Mr. A. Asher, been 
able regularly to peruse your journal, which is doubly interesting to 
ine, as it keeps me au fait with what is doing among our brethren in 
England, and enables me to follow my learned friend Mr. Dukes in 
his able and useful researches at Oxtord. The absence of a Jewish 
organ among our brethren here may be the cause of the erroneous 
notions which generally prevail as to the state of Judaism in this city. 


It is true, the reforming propensities of the age have here produced. 


their worst effects; and the meeting-house of the Association for 
Reform bears no more analogy or resemblance to a synagogue, than 
that of the Quakers’ to a Catholic cathedral. The only Jewish 
feature left in it is a scroll of the law and a few Hebrew inscriptions. 
But even with these, the members of that association cannot come 
under the denomination of Jews, having overturned the main features 


It may be gratifying to you to * 


of Judaism, viz., circumcision and the holy sabbath. Formerly they 
used to meet both on Sabbath and Sunday ; now, however, only on 
Sunday. Service is performed in the vernacular tongue, accompanied 
by an organ and choir ; five verses are read out of the holy law, first 
in Hebrew and then in German, and Dr. Hold then delivers a sermon. 
The ladies sit on the right and the gentlemen on the left row of 
benches within the nave. The old synagogue, on the other hand, 
forms a striking contrast to this modernised temple. Llere we have a 
genuine specimen of a synagogue of the good olden times. The 
building itself wears the aspect of venerable antiquity ; it is very lofty, 
but not capacious enough to hold the crowded congregation that 
assembles here in a spirit of devotion scarcely surpassed by that of 
any of the London synagogues, 

There being a constant influx of strangers, several inspectors are 
appointed, and stationed in different parts of the synagogue, in order 
to prevent disturbance and to uphold decorum. The thrilling voice 
of the 1m (reader), assisted by an able and well-conducted choir, 

reatly tends to enhance devotion, and to elevate Divine worship. 
sut if the Synagogue is always well attended on Sabbath, it is densely 
thronged, even to suffocation, whenever the Rev. Dr. Sachs preaches 
(which is once a fortnight). You would scarcely believe that you 
were in Berlin, where modern notions and missionary labours and op- 


pressions have made such large inroads on our camp, and snatched from - 


our ranks many who would have proved valiant fighters for our cause, 
and “broken forth upon” our brethren. The young and the old (in age 
and sentiments) listen alike attentively to the eloquent strains of the 
highly-gifted preacher, who advocates the cause of orthodox Judaism, 
and preaches the word of God with a fervour and ina language cal- 
culated to inspire even the dullest and the most indifferent, and effec- 
tually to counteract the effects of scepticism and proselytism. By his 
eloquence he repels the encroachments and resists the tide of the so- 
called modern enlightenment setting in on all sides; and, in the words 
of the prophet, is “a defended city, an iron pillar and brazen walls, 
against the whole land; they may fight against him, but they shall not 
prevail against him.” Here, if anywhere, the good effects of pulpit 
instruction become manifest ; and wherever the edifice of Judaism is 
tottering, or is becoming dilapidated, the Living Word is the remedy 
we must have recourse to, for it alone possesses the power Mx p1n> 
ran pra to repair the breaches of the house. More on this subject 
in my next. 

Wishing you and all your readers 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Berlin, Sept. 2nd, 5609. D. Asner. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
a9) 72 753) m2 JAN 93 33 


Ben Bag Bag said, Ponder and ponder again on the Law, for all things are 
contained therein; contemplate it, grow old and grey with it, and depart 
not therefrom, for there is no quality preferable to it.—Ethics, ch. v. 22. 


Sir,—The Book of all books, the Work of all works —I mean 
the Holy Scriptures—is the only book which can never be sufii- 
ciently studied. The occupation with these sacred writings will 
never appear loathsome; it is the bread and meat of the soul’s 
nourishment, which it will never reject with satiety. But, Jet me 
ask, whose property is that wonderful work ? what nation can 
boast of it, and call it her national pride? Surely none but the 
Israelites. They may rob Israel of everything. They may 
withhold from them the rights which are their due, they may 
strip them of all they possess, but the Sacred Scriptures, in their 
original garb, will ever remain peculiarly theirs ; these Scriptures 
may be translated into a thousand languages, their spirit may 
vanish, but it will take its flight back to Israel. 

The ancient Grecians and the ancient Romans have likewise 
left. us their respective literatures; but can the modern Romans 
and the modern Grecians lay just claim to those literatures ? 
Decidedly not; for the modern Grecians do no more worship the 
gods of their forefathers; they no longer adore Apollo, Jupiter, 
Mars, Minerva, Mercury, and all the rest of the numerous tribe 
to whom that literature was dedicated ; therefore that literature is 
not theirs, it belongs to antiquity, and is now the common pro- 
perty of mankind. 

But how is it with Israel ? Does not Israel worship the same 
one God whom their fathers served thousands of years ago? Do 
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they not still observe those commandments and statutes that were | the body of heaven in its clearness,’”’ the learned Aben Ezra 


given to their ancestors four thousand years ago, as it is truly 


said, ND NSM (I, the Lord, I 
change not; therefore ye sons of Jacob are not consumed). 
There is still the same God, the same language, the same Israel. 
What nation should, therefore, be more anxious to dive and 
inquire into these holy writings than the Israelites? It is for 
that reason that we hail with joy anything that is offered tending 
to the elucidation of Scriptural passages. Let every one then 
coutribute his share, though small it be, to enhance the enjoyment 
which we derive from Biblical studies. 

We feel very grateful to Hertz Ben Pinchas for having favoured 
us with his ideas on Biblical poetry, that is, on that pro- 
perty of Hebrew poetry which he denominates the “ Rhyme 
of Sense.”” It is true that the idea is not new, nor was 
it unknown to the heroes of Biblical literature; nay, in our 
studies of the Sacred Scriptures, we heard our ancient instructors 


very frequently make use of the term yy (the 
sense is repeated in different words); but that was the very reason 
that caused us to omit noticing that that one of the chief beauties 
of Biblical diction, one of the characteristic features of Hebrew 
poetry, consists in this so-called ‘*‘ Rhyme of Sense.” We omitted 
to notice it as we omit noticing the sun, because we see it daily. 

Let us, however, stop for a moment to consider what is the 
intrinsic beauty of this ‘‘ Rhyme of Sense ;” what tender emotions 
does it call forth in the soul ? how does it inspire the mind? We 
will imagine the soul to be the mistress of a house—the human 
body—and the ideas which are communicated to the soul by 
words from without we will represent under the image of visitors. 
A single knock at the door announces a common visitor, one 
whom she will receive without much emotion; but when repeated 
knockings are heard, she anticipates seeing a visitor of some 
importance, her mind is roused, and her emotions increase in pro- 
portion to the rank of the comer. | 

In a similar manner, simple expressions announce a common, 
ordinary idea, while two or several expressions for the same 
thought lead us to expect an elevated, grand idea; and the soul is 
affected according to the number of expressions used for the 
same thought, 

Our ancient teachers made use of this “ Rhyme of Sense” in 
the explanation of intricate Biblical passages. 

Rabbi Menachem ben Seruk, who lived about a century before 
the great Rashi, and from whose work, called MIAN (never yet 
printed*), Rashi and many other commentators drew a great deal 
of information, observes, at the root IN— 


The fourth meaning of this word occurs in the passage, “ like new bottles” 
(Job xxxii. 19). This word is without a parallel in the sacred writings, but 
its signification is evident from the connection, the one half of the verse 
Shewing the meaning of the other. One half would have been suflicient to 
express the idea, but the thought is doubly expressed. There are many 
such verses which express one idea twice; the following are some examples: 


377 (9) Sym 33 (5) (1) 
AX DDR NM (10) (6) AW (2) 
Sow ann (11) wana (7) AN (3) 


93792 13 79N 52 (8) (4) 


On the verse (Exod. xxiv. 10), 


‘“ And they saw the God of Israel: and there was under his 
feet as it were a paved-work, as a sapphire stone, and as it were 


* The MSS. of this work are very rare. There is one in the British 
Museum, written in the 12th century. 


observes— 


The Gaon (R. Saadia Fiumi) maintained that r20 was white, proving this 
from the expression Y20N m2; but it is not so; nay, it is red, which 
becomes evident when we consider the idiomatical use, in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, of expressing one idea in different words: as it is written, “The 
Nazarites were purer than snow, they were whiter than milk’—the same idea 
expressed twice; the verse runs on: “they were more ruddy in body than 
rubies, their polishing was of sapphire.”” Here “ sapphire” is put as a parailel 
to “rubies,” consequently it must be red. The truth is that ms° is formed 
from 735, as from mown; it means, therefore, sapphire-stone,”’ like 
the one which the prophet Ezekiel saw in his vision. 

This passage shows that Aben Ezra gives the explanation of a 
word in opposition to R. Saadia, merely supported by the “ Rhyme 
of Sense.”’ 

We find, likewise, that the “ Rhyme of Sense” decides for one 
explanation of Holy Writ against another. I will content myself 
with one example :— 


[ Deutron. xxxii.] 33 Sx 

Numbers xxiii. 9.] 7925 oy wos Sy nad jones 


_ Rashi and the Targum Onkelos decide for the second opinion, 
but the ‘ Rhyme of Sense” would decide for the former. | 

The punctuation of the Bible, as set down by the Masoretes, is 
of the utmost importance to us; it is the railroad which leads us 
in the quickest and safest manner to the understanding of the 
Sacred Scriptures; it is almost a second authority for us. 
Nevertheless, we may venture to propose a variation from the 
established punctuation when supported by the “ Rhyme of 
Sense.” 

In the following verse we will venture to give the punctuation 
of one word different from what is generally done. 


| Genesis xlix. 26] Do 


The blessings of thy father presided over the blessings of eternal moun- 
tains, the boundary of everlasting hills. 

By this alteration we have a“ Rhyme of Sense.” The learned 
Rashbam, the celebrated grandson of Rashi, was inclined to 
adopt this variation. | 

I remain, Sir, yours, ete. 


London, Sept. 4th, 1849. Bb. GOLDBERG. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Dear Sir,—Permit me to remark (on the letter of Mr. Leopold 
Dukes, in the last number of your valuable paper), that the term 
aasyn is used for “nature” in the Bible. Thus we find 7x 
(Genesis ii. 4), “ These are the generations 
of heaven and earth.” 

With regard to Y30, used for “ nature’? by modern Hebrew 
philosophers, I beg to state that, although it may be traced from 
the Hebrew, we may suppose that they borrowed it from the 
Arabic ‘y305x. 

We also find ID used for “ nature :"— 


At the same time allow me to trace the origin of Sammael. 
or as in is used for which 
signifies “ the left,” and is symbolical of the fountain of evil, 
according to Jeremiah i. 4, MPI MN|N ppPYY (out of the north an 
evil shall break forth). ‘Thus, too, the word U7 explains 
MN (1 will remove far off from you the 


northern, ete., Joel ii. 20). They have used the term SND or 
Sand for because they had a maxim, OW bx 


DYNDD) YH 7213727 (A man should never permit to 
come from his mouth an unbecoming word); and as the Persians 
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had a god of the name of ‘‘ Thypon,” the Talmudists would not 


name it. 


Sxpop is, therefore, not a fixed person in the Talmudical 


allegory, but the Biblical })B¥, and it was only by a misunder- | 


standing of the later Cabbalists that they used him for a 
mischief-maker. 
I remain, dear Sir, yours most faithfully, 


Dr. Mensor. 
25, Henry-street, Dublin, September 8th, 1849. 


JEWISH POPULATION OF AUSTRIA. 


Ir is often alleged by persons writing geography, that the whole 
Jewish population all over the globe is about two and a half 
millions. But from authentic information it would appear that in 
Russia and Austria alone there are more than this number ; con- 
sequently there is the greatest probability that the rest of the 
Jews in other countries amount to no less a number, which would 
therefore give us a total population of upwards of five millions. 
It is well known that the census in Russia and other European 
countries is taken with great care, and that much pains is taken 
to designate the people according to their religious and national 
origin, unlike to what is done in America, where these two points of 
inquiry are of no importance, all the white inhabitants being 
citizens, without regard to their persuasion or descent. Hitherto 
this has not been the case in Europe, excepting France, Belgium, 
and Holland, and perhaps England; wherefore it was of import- 
ance to the respective governments to be able to classify at once 
their resident population into the proper classes and divisions. 
We have therefore something like certainty when speaking of 
Jews in Europe, when we are furnished with the statistical tables. 
In our fourth volume, p.508, we gave a table, which made the 
Jews of Russia and Poland amount to 1,604,767; and we then 
stated that there was reason to believe the number to be rather 
under than overrated. We are now enabled to give the following 
as the number of Jews in Austria, as extracted from the Orient 
of the 3rd of February last: in the maritime coast-lands there are, 
out of 489,946 inhabitants, 3,490 Jews; in Bohemia, out of 
4,347,444, 70,037; Moravia and Silesia, out of 2,263,021, 
40,064; in Galicia and Bucovina, including Cracovia, out of 
5,255,621, 346,702; in Dalmatia, out of 404,640, 410; in 
Venice out of 2,257,000, 4,760; in Hungary, out of 11,000,000, 
260,000; in Transylvania, out of 2,383,880, 7,000; and in the 
military frontier, out of 1,091,748, 532, which, added together, 
would give 732,995. The Orient, however, gives the total at 
740,256, perhaps allowing for those in Austria, Lombardy, Tyrol, 
Styria, etc., who must amount to more than 7,261, because we 
believe that the Vienna congregation alone amounts to more ; 
and then there were reported several years back 6,900 in the 
Venetian-Lombardy Kingdom, or upwards of 2,000 more than 
here stated as belonging to Venice. The whole result would give 
us probabiy 750,000, if not more. We should be pleased to pre- 
sent correct statistics of the entire Jewish population of all lands; 
but the notices are so scanty and scattered, that it is only occa- 
sionally we can obtain anything authentic, and then errors are 
always easily discernible in the best information, as our readers 
will readily discover. Enough, however, that we have established 


that the Jews are much more numerous than their enemies have - 


always imagined ; for in addition to the above, there are 204,000 
at least in Prussia, 100,000 in France, 100,000 in the Nether- 
lands, besides vast numbers in other continental states (except 
Norway and Spain); for in Portugal they are again tolerated, at 
Lishon, at least, and in Turkey there cannot be less than 250,000, 
probably more, if we may take the congregations at Salonica and 
Constantinople as criteria. There is no possibility of ever arriv- 
ing at a proximate guess for those in Asia and Africa, who 
certainly cannot be less than their European brethren; whilst in 
America, as yet, they are comparatively few, perhaps not exceed- 
ing 70,000 in the whole western hemisphere, from Labrador to 
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Cape Horn. But they are increasing, and may God's blessing b’ 
with them.—Oocident. 


ReMARKABLE ACTIVITY oF A CENTENARIAN.—Mr. David 


| Joseph Curlander, of Berlin, a calligrapher, aged 98, has just for- 


warded to London a copy of the burial prayer, written at his 
great age, for the use of the RYTP NIN (Burial Society), Great 
Synagogue, Duke’s Place, accompanied by a brochure written by 
the venerable foreigner; by a letter from the Chief Rabbi of 
Berlin, Rabbi Jacob Joseph Oettinger, to the Rev. Dr. Adler; 
and also by the following letter to the gentlemen ‘of the Society: 


Gentlemen,—At my hoary age of ninety-eight, in which, by the 
grace of God, I still enjoy perfect health, I cannot refrain from offer- 
ing my thanks to the Creator of every being for having thus allotted 
to me His mercy, and for enabling me to evince, by the work of my 
hands, my most heartfelt gratitude towards Him. 

For this reason I resolved to -write such compositions as are ~ 
especially adapted to such a purpose, and to place them in the pious 
institutions of our burial societies to be used in proper time. ese 
compositions have, to my greatest delight, been accepted by the 
largest and most pious congregations of Germany. 

fy active life spurred me on to finish a copy of the above, and to 
humbly dedicate it to your so justly-praised congregation, without 
any selfish or interested motive whatever ; and our most venerable and 
much respected Chief Rabbi, the Rev. Mr, Oettinger, kindly offered 
me his services to recommend my work to your notice, in order to 
secure for me your acceptance of the same. 

I have only to add the request that, on the kind acceptance of this 
tablet, the wardens of your honorable board will honour me witha | 
distinct and speedy reply, which, in my present advanced age of 
ninety-eight, may yet arrive in time, whilst I am here, and not ronpER 
in the hands of the angel of death, who has already fixed his glaring 
eye on my tough bodily frame. 


I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, yours, etc., 


Davip JoserH CURLANDER, 


Berlin, 16th August, 1849, Aged 98. 


3 A, Johannis Strasse. 


The Hebrew writing is one of the finest specimens of calligraphy 
we ever met with; and the venerable writer has added several 
appropriate poems on the vanity and nothingness of life, the com- 
position of several German poets, and of his own pen. The 
German writing is equally beautiful, and, considering the great 
age of the artiste, is truly amazing. 

The aged donor has lived for the last seventy years at Berlin, 
where he taught calligraphy in the highest circles of Christians 
and Jews, and, among the latter, in the family of the immorta: 
Mendelsshon. 

From the above letter it will be seen that the venerable writer 
has forwarded to the chief Jewish congregations of Europe a similar 
eopy of the prayer gratuitously. All the philanthropic foreigner 
requires is an acknowledgment of the present. May he yet enjoy 
many years of health and happiness, and may his “youth be 
renewed like the eagle’s.” May he “ not be cast off in his old 
age, and not forsaken when his strength faileth.” 


JewisH FEELING.—We extract the following paragraph from 
the Amsterdamsche Courant of the 6th inst.: “A few days ago, 
Mr. K., a public officer, was suddenly seized with an attack of 
cholera in one of the most fashionable streets of the Hague. He 
staggered, and fell down. Two butchers (Christians) happened to 
witness the accident, and, though they perceived that it was an attack 
of cholera, went off without attempting to afford any assistance or 
relief. A few minutes after a Jew passed the street; but, more 
compassionate than his two Christian brethren, he lifted the sick 
man from the ground, and, finding that he had not strength to 
walk, carried him to his own residence. The contrast between 
the conduct of the two Christian butchers and that of the Jew 
redounds to the praise of the latter. We have since been gratified 
to learn that Mr. K. has recovered from the severe attack. 


THERE is nothing so certain, we take it, as that those who are 


the most alert in discovering the faults of a work of genius, are 
the least touched with its beauties. 
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WELCOME TO SIR MOSES AND LADY MONTEFIORE, 


John.i. 17. 


OI) As Sys 
Ma 
man 553 xd ox 

Ep. Jew. Chron. 


We give the following as a prose paraphrase in English of the abore. 


Welcome be thy arrival, O chief advocate of Israel ! 

Welcome thy return hither from the city of “ Ariel.” 

Thrice didst thou go forth for thy people’s salvation, 

Thrice camest thou “ to the help of the Lord against the mighty.” 
“ And it was in those days that Moses become great.”' 


When trouble and consternation seized Israel thou didst offer thyself, 
Quickly determined, thou approachedst mighty kings. 
When the scourge of malice asunder swept the land, 
Who of the people volunteered to stand in the breech ? 
This man, Moses.” 


These rejoice in their chariots and horses, 
Those boast of their silver and gold ; 
These pride themselves in their stores of wealth, 
These and those follow vanity and grow vain ;”' 
“ And there arose not one in [srael like unto Moses.”* 


These call their lands after their own names, 
Those to the mighty ones of the land build high places ; 
Vanity they sow, and nothingness they reap, 
And the paths of judgment the do not keep, 
** And the hard causes they brought unto Moses.""* 


When thy people’s cry reached thee from Damascus, 
A two-edged sword thou girdest on thy loins ; 
Not a sword of steel, or of perishable metal, 
But of mercy and truth, the twin sisters of virtue, 
* As we have heard of Moses.” ° 


Thou rescuedst by thy courage the indwellers of the East and the West ; 
Neither heat nor cold, neither drought nor frost, prevented thee. 
Thou proceedest then to the land of the North, 
To save thy brethren, the afflicted and the oppressed, 

‘* As the Lord had charged Moses.” ° 


With potent monarchs thou foundest grace, 
They revered the name of God, whom thou didst proclaim. 
Judgment and equity they learned from thy mouth, 
Convinced that patriotic compassion filled thy heart, 

** And they believed in the Lord and in Moses.”’ 


Yet thy pious spirit was not at rest, 

It panted for Jerusalem's desolate places, 

It longed to worship Him in the ruins of his sanctuary, 

And thou traversedst wilderness and seas thither to go, 
‘“‘ As it is written in the law of Moses.’’* 


Yet another sacred object requireth thy care, 
It is the study of the Law of the living God ; 
To liberate its literature, and proclaim unto it freedom ; 
“ To bring forth to light them that are in darkness.” 
‘And the children of Israel shall see the glory of the coun- 
tenance of Moses.”’” 


But how shall we requite thee for all these benetits ¢ 
Thee, Sir, and the Lady who stood at thy right hand, 
JubITH, an ornament of grace ! 
We can do no more than bless thee with our hearts, 

‘* And the blessings wherewith Moses blessed.’’” 


Exod. ii. 11. Exod. xxxili. 3 Deut. xxxiv. 10. Exod. xviii. 26. 
Josh. iv. 10. 7 Exod. xxiv.3!, * Dan. ix. 13. 
Exod. xxxiv.34. © Deut. xxxiii. 1. 
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Str Moses Monreriore.—A letter’ from Beyrout, of the 
3let ultimo, says:—Sir Moses Montefiore has founded at Damas- 
cus a large hospital and two primary schools for indigent Jews, 
among whom he has also distributed 160,000 Turkish piastres 


(about 49,000 f.). The Jews of Damasciis, in order to testify 
their gra@™ude to Sir Moses Montefiore for these acts of benevo- 
lence, ha¥@ bestowed on him the title of Nassi (Prince) of the 


Israelites of Damaseus.—Glode. 


Sir Moses Monreriorr’s Girrs 1x THE Hoty LAnpd.— 
We are requested to correct an error committed by our corre- 


spondent, who has unintentionally misled us. ‘We stated, in our 
last number, that Sir Moses— 


Having found that the distribution of his munificent gifts by the overseers 
was a partial one, he distributed the principal sum with his own hands. 

The greater part certainly was distributed by Sir Moses per- 
sonally, but not in consequence of any partial distribution by the 
overseers. We hasten, therefore, to correct the error, as other- 


wise it might give unnecessary pain to many worthy men in the 
Holy Land. : 
GREAT SyNAGoOGuE, Duke's [PLace.—On Saturday last 
(Penitential Sabbath), the Rev. the Chief Rabbi delivered a 
discourse in the above synagogue. The Rev. Lecturer took his 
text from Hosea vi.1,2: **Come, and let us return unto the 
Lord, for he has torn, and he will ‘heal us; he has smitten, and 
he will bind us up. After two days he will revive us, in the third 
day he will raise us up, and we shall live in his sight.” The 
Rev. Doctor also delivered a discourse on the Day of Atonement, 
taking for his subject the Book of Jonah (the afternoon lesson of 
the day). At the conclusion of each lecture the Chief Rabbi 


offered up a solemn prayer to the God of Israel in behalf of the 
house of Jaeob. 


GREAT SyNAGoGcue Tuesday evening last (Kol 
Nidry), the Rev. B. IL. Ascher delivered a discourse in the above 
hall. this text was: ‘* And now; Israel, what doth the Lord thy 
God require of thee, but to fear the Lord thy God, to walk in all 
Ilis ways, and to love Ilim, and to serve the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, to keep ithe commandments 
of the Lord, and all His statutes, which I command thee this day 
for thy good? Lehold, the heaven and the heaven of heavens is 
the Lord’s thy God, the earth also, with all that therein is. Onl 
the Lord had a delight in thy fathers to love them, and he chose 
their seed after them, even you above all people, as it is this 


day. Circumcise therefore the foreskin of your heart, and be no 
more stiffnecked (Deut. x. 12-16). 


SEPHARDIM CoONGREGATION.—On Nav’, Mr. Moses 
Calo, Hebrew Master of the Shaare Tikva Incorporated Charity 
Schools, delivered his. third lecture to his scholars and their 
parents, in the presence of several members of the committee, in 
their school-room, Heneage-lane, Bevis Marks. His text was 
from the Parosah of the week, and commenced with— 


I call heaven and earth to record this day against you, that I have set 
before you life and death, blessing and cursing; therefore ehoose life, that 
both thou and thy seed may live. 7 


His discourse was replete with excellent and impressive remarks, 
exhorting his young pupils ever to bear in mind that they are to 
a great extent masters of their own actions, and it certainly is in 
their power, by their own good conduct, to obtain the comforts of 
this life, and, no doubt, everlasting bliss hereafter, deducing his 
arguments from Holy Writ. Considering that the lecturer is a 
foreigner, and does not profess the English tongue, his delivery 
was clear, his language good, and altogether recommendatory as 


an example of his future success in this branch of his profession. 
— Communicated, 


He is always the severest censor on the merits of others who 
has the least worth of his own. 


\ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
M. M., Yarmouth.-—- Your letter does not state when the Vestry was held, nor 
when the Rev. Mr. Cohen delivered the Lecture. 
The Letter from Birmingham, as also that of Mr.Edmund Fry, came too 
late for insertion in this week's number. 
Received—C. L. 


~ - 


SAMIU EL 
Hebrew and General Bookseller and Publisher, 
(Late of Bevis Marks), removed to | 
%, HMoundsditch, opposite Aldgate Church, 


Acquaints the Public that he has on hand a large quantity of oN (Fes- 


tival Prayers), in Hebrew ; also in Hebrew and English, commencing at 10s. 
the Set. 


Prayer Books, Pentateuchs, etc., of every description. 
A large assortment of Silk and Lama poon & 


The Original Almanack Now Ready. 


& van my 
Almanack for 5610 & O@11, 
Corresponding with the years BS49, 1850, & ISDE. 


The New and Revised Edition of HENRY’S CLASS BOOK, also the 
CREEDS and COMMANDMENTS in Hebrew and English, are NOW 
READY. 


- 


A BALL 
In aid of the Funds of the | 
Western Jewish Girls’ Free School, 
And the 
Western Jews Free school for Boys. 
Will take place, in the month of December next, at WILLIs’s Rooms, King 
Street, St. James’s. 
Further particulars will be duly announced. 


By order of the Committees, ABRAHAM KISCH, 4 
ELLIS A. DAVIDSON, 5&¢fetaries. 


May House, Gravesend. 
Ladies Jewish Establishment, with separate accommodation for Young 
Gentlemen from the ages of Four to Ten. 


CHOLASTIC DUTIES will be resumed by Mrs. and the Misses Craw- 
cour on the 1l&th October, 1849—29th Tishree, 5610. 


| 
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Jewish Commercial Boarding and Lodging 


Rouse, 
No. 44, Paradise Street, opposite the Town Hall, Birmingham. 
T RS. SINAUVERS gratefully returns thanks for the Patronage she has 
Vj. received since the opening of her Establishment to her Friends, Com- 
mercial Travellersfand Strangers, and trusts bystrict attention to the comfort 
of those Gentlemen who may visit Birmingham, to insure a continuance of 


their favours, and, combined with economical terms, to merit a share of 


public patronage and support. 


As Governess. 
ANTED, a Situation as Dajly or Resident Governess, in a Hebrew 
\ family, by a Widow Ladygfully competent, and who is able to give 
the most respectable testimonials. Application to be made by letter, post- 
paid, to G. D., 26, Sussex Terrace, Cambridge Road, Hammersmith. 


Collector Wanted. 


ANTED A COLLECTOR for a Jewish Benevolent Institution. None 
need apply whose character will not bear the strictest investigation. 


Security required. Apply, before Nine in the Morning, to Mr. Samuel, 40, 
King William Street, City. | 


Assistant Wanted 
N a Jewellery and General Fancy Warehouse. A Young Man who has 


some knowledge of the Business would be preferred. Apply to Mr, B. L. 
Joseph, Bold Street, Liverpool. 


Jewish Private Boarding-House for 
Gentiemen. 

ENRY BERKOWITZ (late with the Rev. the Chief Rabbi) acquaints 

his Friends and the public that he has opened ww Dining and Refresh- 


ment Rooms at No.6, Church Row, Houndsditch, where the accommodation 
and comfort of his supporters will be strictly attended to. " 


Reading, Smoking, and Private Befreshment 
Rooms. 
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